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EXTRACTS FROM THE CHINESE PRESS 
IssUED BY THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Patracts from the Chinese Press, both vernacular and Kaglish, will 
be peblished as @ Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order 
that those interested in Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner 
in which current events are presented to the Chinese people. Every effort 
is made to obtain representative exiracts and to secure an acexrate transla- 
tion, It will, of course, be undersicod that the publication of them does 
nol imply approval of the opinions expressed nor a guarantee that the 
facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biassed. 


PAY ATTENTION TO SMALL THINGS. 
From the Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), August 7th, 1929. 


A leading article under the heading ‘“ Pay attention to small 
things” says that though a small fire can be easily extinguished it 
taxes all the resources of science to cope with a big conflagration. 
The test of the excellence of a Government lies in the objects to 
which it devotes its attention. 

For the last few days the attention of the whole nation has, very 
properly, been centred on the Liussian question, disbandment and 
inance; but during this same period a few things have happened 
which, trivial as they may appear from a cursory glance, may yet 
prove to be as important as Russia and disbandment. 

1. in yesterday’s paper a circular letter from Li Yang mentioned 
the following incident: A small farmer named Chou, forty years of 
age, living in a village to the south of Li Yang, owned some thirteen 
mou (about two acres) of rice fields; his property happened to lie 
it the track of a proposed road between Chiangsu and Checkiang, 
aud when the road was made up it was found that some eleven mou 
i Chou’s land had been commandeered. According to the road 
regulations he was entitled to reasonable compensation, but he 
received nothing ; he had no means of redress, and with an old mother 
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and a wife to support he found it impossible to exist. On August 1g 
he committed suicide. 

2. ‘T’an, commanding the 4th Brigade, stationed at Tung Haj, 
arrested and put to death the chairman of the District Council, anj 
shot the councillors. 

3. The Magistrate of Wu Hsien was arrested and sent unde 
escort to Chiukiang ; though nothing has been heard of any trial, 
nor was any reason given for his arrest, he has been released and 
removed from ofiice. 

These three incidents differ in their nature, but they are alike 
in their disregard of personal rights as well as of the law; they ar 
also alike in their failure to attract attention. In the first cage 
there is no security for property, in the second no security for life, 
and in the third no security for personal rights either as a man or 
as an official. These incidents may appear trivial, but unless these 
tendencies are nipped in the bud there will be widespread disregard 
of personal rights as well as of the majesty of the law, with seriou 
consequences to the well-being of the nation. 


THE POSITION OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 


From the Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), July 30th, 1929. 


In a leading article under the heading “The position of an 
official *’ the writer says that in the past officials have been regarded 
as a class apart from ordinary people, and have enjoyed special righis 
and privileges. ‘iheir record of crimes is a very bad one, and the 
change from official rule to the rule of law was a very necessary 
step ; it did away with their exceptional status and placed them 
equally with others under the restraint of the law. ‘The progres 
of the revolution gradually deprived them of their peculiar facilities 
for doing evil, and during this transition period the former respec! 
in which an official was held has been changed to contempt. 

The spirit of self-respect should, the writer continues, be fostered 
in officials. They should refrain from over-stepping the law trou 
inclination rather than from fear, and this moral sense cannot be 
achieved without self-respect. ‘The formation of this habit depends 
largely on moral factors, but it also depends on the esteem of others; 
if others respect him it wili be easy for him to respect himself. !or 
this reason in Western countries, such as Great Britain and America, 
also on the Continent, although officials, equally with non-oflicials, 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the Courts yet they are protected 
by law and their offices respected. If an official commits a cr'me be 
cannot be arrested or his office searched until certain formalities hav’ 
been complied with; a member of parliament cannot be ariest¢ 
while Parliament is sitting. J 

Yesterday a letter from Wu Hsien reported that on the telegrap!! 
instructions of the Soochow Civil Court the police authorities had 
summarily arrested the Magistrate of Wu Hsien, Mr. Peng, and sen 
him under escort to Chiukiang. This is not the first time the ( liane 
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authorities have acted in this fashion. A year or two ago the Court 
had Mr. Chen, the Magistrate of Huai Yin Hsien, arrested and sent 
to the capital ; subsequently, he was released owing to there being no 
ground for the charge. Whether the arrest by telegram of an official 
who is discharging public duties is a permitted administrative measure, 
whether it was really necessary to arrest Mr. Peng and send him to the 
capital, whether the person who issued the order of arrest will be 
liable to any punishment in the event of the charge not being sustained 
—these are all questions for the law officers. But that an official in 
the discharge of his duties can arbitrarily be deprived of his liberty 
and degraded from his position on the bench at the telegraphic behest 
of a superior is not calculated to enhance the dignity of officials or to 
increase their self-respect. It is likely to deter men who have some 
respect for themselves from entering the Government service. 


ARMY EXPENSES AND FINANCE. 
From the Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), August 8th, 1929. 

In a leading article under the heading ““Army Expenses and 
Finance ’’ the writer says that a year ago an iconomic Conference as 
well as @ Finance Conference acknowledged that disbandment was 
the most urgent problem of the day and that the great obstacle to any 
improvement in our finances was the excessive number of our troops. 
Ihe decisions arrived at by a Conference held in the spring of this 
year came to nought owing to the incidence of the Wu-Han rebellion ; 
but now @ further Conference is assembling to consider eifective 
measures of disbandment. 

fhe sixth conference resolved that during the period of dis- 
bandment army expenses for the whole country should be fixed at 
dollars 18,840,000 per month. This sum allowed for fifty-six divisions 
ata monthly cost of dollars 13,000,000 for rations and pay, dollars 
2,040,000 for equipment, and dollars 3,500,000 for units under the 
direct control of the Central Government. This contemplated a monthly 
increase of dollars 2,840,000 on the amount allotted by the fourth 
conference—dollars 16,600,000—which was to be provided by public 
loaus. ‘This last resolution was taken on August 5th and on the 
following day Mr. T. V. Soong, the Minister of Finance, resigned on 
the plea that the huge expenditure on the army made the framing of 
4 budget impossible. 

At the disbandment conference held in the spring the Minister of 
Vinance advocated a fixed annual charge for military expenditure and 
made it a cardinal point in his scheme for the centralisation of finance. 
This charge was as decided on by the Finance and Economic 
Conferences of last year—dollars 192,000,000 for the whole country. 
This contemplated fifty divisions at an inclusive cost per annum 
dollars 120,000,000 ; navy, aviation, iastruction and other subsidiary 
*xpenses, dollars 72,000,000.) This sum would represent 41% of the 
tal revenue of the country, which is taken at dollars 457 million; but 
it from this latter is deducted the sum which has to be provided for 





the service of loans then the army would absorb no less than 78° of 
the residue. If now this annual charge is increased by 34 million 
dollars how is this increase to be met? by loans or by increase of 
taxation? Loans cannot go on indefinitely and additional taxation 
will only add to our burdens. With a huge military expenditure suc) 
as this how is the budget to be balanced ? 

The Nationalist Government, owing to the exigencies of finance, 
has already raised more than 300 million dollars by loans to meet 
extraordinary expenditure. Loans and treasury notes are legitimate 
for meeting extraordinary expenditure but certainly not for current 
expenses. Unless, therefore, military expenditure is decreased there 
can be no budget, and this in the long run will mean that there can 
be no reconstruction work undertaken. 


How To ApJust ARMY FINANCES. 
From the 7a Kung Pao (Tientsin), August 15th, 1929. 

A leading article under the heading ‘“‘ How to adjust arny 
expenditure,” after referring to Mr. Soong’s resignation of his post as 
Minister of Finance and the conditions of his return to office, which 
met with the approval of banking circles, says that, on paper, military 
expenditure accounts for some 80 or 90 per cent. (of the total out- 
goings); if to this is added local illegal levies the total cost of the 
army exceeds the whole Government disbursements, of which the 
expenses of administration constitute only a very small part. The 
Customs and Salt Gabelle, as security for foreign loans, are audited 
by foreigners, so their adjustment presents no difficulty ; the adjust- 
ments of our finances, accordingly, is merely the adjustment of 
military expenditure. Where the administration and financial circles 
join issue in regard to the re-adjustment of finance is in the necessity 
of a loan to carry out the disbandment scheme. It is for this reason 
that Mr. Soong, in his telegram, advocated a joint supervision of the 
disbursements for disbandment purposes. But the expenses of 
disbandment are only a part of the expenses of the army and are of the 
nature of an extraordinary charge. Assuming the total normal 
expenditure on the army for the whole country to be 250 or 300 million 
dollars, and the last disbandment to be 50 millions, it means that the 
extraordinary charge on account of disbandment only amounts '0 
one-fifth or one-sixth of the normal cost of the army ; if, therefore, 
supervision of the extraordinary expenditure is important it is still 
more so in the case of normal expenditure. Now, machinery !0 
supervising the normal expenditure cannot be set up in a day; %? 
even if the disbandment is successfully carried out it will not help 
towards any re-adjustment of finances for the reason that thos 
disbanded can be re-enlisted and the special expenditure on munitions 
of war can be increased at any time, thus nullifying the benefit derived 
from reducing the number of troops. The root of the financial evil 
is that military expenditure is subject to no supervision oF audit 
whatever; the higher commands are quite independent 2s far 4 
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expenditure is concerned, and, as Mr. Soong has said, the Administra- 
tion is merely responsible for finding the money. Until this state of 
things is remedied there can be no budget. The common failing with 
the anny is the disbursement of funds for improper purposes ; money 
received for the maintenance of the troops is expended in the purchase 
of munitions of war, ete., ete. The result is that the army is always 
short of money. The principal purposes to which funds received for 
the upkeep of the army are improperly—and without the least control 
—iiverted are the purchase of munitions and the construction and 
extension of arsenals; the lavish expenditure under these headings 
exceeds the cost of the maintenance of the entire army. A Shanghai 
telegram recently stated that the amount of munitions ordered from 
abroad by every army and not yet delivered was enormous, and the 
Ministry of War despatched an officer to investigate. Another 
telegram announced that the disbandment office of the Central Govern- 
ment had recently purchased from a well-known American firm 
three hundred military aeroplanes each costing over five thousand 
dollars. A Canton telegram stated that the high command there had 
purchased twenty military planes from the French. And these are 
only recent instances. How much is spent on supplies for the arsenals, 
those under the Central Government as well as those under Provincial 
Administrations ? 

After enumerating other methods of malversation of army funds 
‘he article concludes by saying that supervision of army expenditure 
must cover the whole field and not be confined to disbursements on 
«count of disbandment. An audit office with wide powers must be 
established ; expenditure not provided for in the budget, other than 
that authorised by the National Assembly, must be disallowed by the 
auditors. For the whole country there must be only one organisation 
lor dealing with military requirements ; it must be entirely independent 
‘nd be responsible for the issue of army rations. Army officers must 
hol interfere in any way. On these lines a budget can be framed and 
amy expenditure reduced. ‘The crux of the whole thing is the employ- 
ment of honest and capable men; bribery and corruption must be 
‘amped out. The responsibility for the supervision must be vested 
in the Audit office. 


CONSULAR JURISDICTION, 


fiom the Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), August 11th, 1929. 


Aleading article under the heading “‘ Consular Jurisdiction : Powers’ 
reply to China’s request,’ says that although the Powers’ replies 
lave not yet been made public, according to reports from well- 
infommed persons in London and Washington, China’s request for the 
mediate abolition of consular jurisdiction has been refused. 

Uf all the independent and semi- independent Powers China 
alone permits consular jurisdiction. Egypt is only a semi-independent 
“late, yet by the latest supplementary treaty with Great Britain 
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consular jurisdiction is to be abolished and all foreign residents nyyq 
amenable to Egyptian laws. 

China’s request is refused on more than one ground : (1) No coi 
of laws prepared :—But is the Egyptian code in a more adyajeoi 
stage than ours? (2) There are too few modern-type Courts iy 
China :—But has Turkey more? (3) Powers in the enjoyment ,j 
extra-territorial rights allege that their surrender would place the 
nationals at a disadvantage ; but the subjects of first-class Power, 
such as Germany and Austria, have not been harshly treated yoy 
have their merchants been under any disadvantage, though unde 
Chinese jurisdiction ; on the contrary, they have even benetitted jy 
the change. Why should it be different with British, American » 
Japanese ? 

Let Chinese realize facts. During the past few months we hay 
felt that the world attitude towards China has become reactionary. 
For some time past in not a single case have we been able to make 
any real progress. Yes, there is one—the Nanking affair ; but that 
was a question of our paying an indemnity and had nothing to do with 
recovery of rights. With this one exception, big matters such x 
Wei-Hai-Wei and the new treaty with French Indo-China, smal 
matters such as the Belgian Concession at Tientsin—not one has bea 
settled. 

Looking back again over the past three years we recall how scare 
the Powers were when the Revolutionary armies were fighting on the 
Yangtze and with what respect they treated us last summer wiiet 
the country was unified. It was only due to theirfear that we recovered 
the British Concessions at Hankow and Kuikiang and that tle 
British issued their seven-clause declaration. At that time tie 
British Concession at Tientsin was to be handed back to the Peking 
Government. It was due to their respect for us that, the possessivl 
of Peking and Tientsin once assured, the Sino-American tarill treai) 
was signed and the foreign representatives all trooped down to theuer 
capital. And to-day? ‘They neither fear nor respect us. 

We must exert ourselves to the utmost of our powers and at tle 
same time effect drastic economies ; as soon as we have inspired lea 
and respect, the unequal treaties will present no difficulty. hi 
question of jurisdiction will be solved on the day when, witli all ou 
preparations complete, we ourselves proclaim it so without wall 
for any tedious negotiations. We have advanced this view belo 
To inspire fear does not imply the use of extraordinary measure 
it means among other things an enlightened and honest adminis” 
tion which will, incidentally, also command respect. 

Our diplomacy must be backed up by popular support. 
the majority of the population are overwhelmed by their burden 
brigands and natural calamities are devastating half the coun) 
and people who are at their wits’ end to procure a living have uo lei 
to think about high matters of State. . Foreigners realise that this! 
China’s greatest weakness. Peace at home is the way to get !l° 
the foreigner. 


But to-day 
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It is true foreigners advance various pretexts for refusing our 
jemands, but, after all, our own people utter the same complaints. 
he crux of the whole matter is to uphold the independence of the 
‘ourts and protect the status and livelihood of those connected with 
hem. ‘The power of the military to interfere with the administration 
if justice must be put an end to. 


SINO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS, 
rom the Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), July 28th, 1929. 

In a leading article under the heading “‘ The Sino-Russian dispute 
wd the Press,’ the writer says that the late Sun Yat Sen declared 
hat statesmen had two sources of strength: arms and propaganda ; 
per cent. to the former and 90 per cent. to the latter. 

After the customary comparison of Chinese and Russian attitudes 
ver the question of the Chinese-Eastern Railway—entirely in favour 
ff the former—the writer goes on to say that the Japanese are doing 
heir utmost to egg both sides on; their only fear is that the matter 
hould be settled without recourse to arms, which would leave them 
10 opening. Lor years they have coveted Manchuria, and trouble 
tween China and Russia would afford them a priceless opportunity 


to have a finger in the pie ; accordingly they are exerting themselves 


0 bring about a war between the two nations so that they can fish 
in troubled waters. We are helpless because they can utilise their 
Press and we are not in @ position to do so. 

{he Japanese Press, of which the Japanese make unscrupulous 
ise vis-a-vis China, is practically enrolled as a special brigade attached 
0 their Foreign Office, and they despise our Press which i» only in 
jis adolescent stage ; we are, moreover, constantly hampered by the 
limitations of our telegraphic system. They cable all over the world 
such rumours as suit them, which we are powerless to correct ; and 
hey furnish items of information to newspapers in China which 
leceive the unwary. Last year they misled the world and heaped 
insults on us in connection with the Tsinanfu incident, and the same 
hing happened over the Nanking and Hankow affairs. In the 
resent instance, being in the position of the third Power, they have 
een still more ingenious. It is impossible to guess what crafty wiles 
hey willemploy, but judging from past experience they will, probably 
!) loudly assert that the protection of their special interests in 
Mongolia and Manchuria compels them to send troops; (2) mis- 
epresent as outrageous our correct handling of this crisis in order 
lo curry favour with the Russians; (3) represent our troops as of 
holighting value ; (4) spread rumours of a Russian attack on Manchuli 
‘0 make our people lightly embark on war; (5) disseminate rumours 
oi ow employment of White Russians to show that we are lacking 
men and at the same time anger Soviet Russia ; (6) spread reports 
that foreign residents in Manchuria are requesting Japanese pro- 
‘ection so that these latter may have a pretext for sending troops. 

This is the stuff of the propaganda carried on by the Japanese 
leWs agencies as a part of their Government’s Press campaign. 
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TREATMENT OF FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS, 
From the Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), July 7th, 1929. 


In a leading article under the heading “‘ Treatment of Foreign 
Correspondents,’ the writer says that since the consolidation of th 
Nationalist Government the diiference in the treatment of foreign 
newspapers in China compared with the laissez-faire attitude adopte 
by previous Governments merits attention. The penalties inflictej 
on the northern Star and the North China Daily News are well know 
instances, but the latest request to the American Minister for the 
expulsion of the New York Times correspondent is an entirely ney 
departure. Free speech and freedom of publications are lawful ip 
all civilized countries, but even that has its limits. The Press cannot 
be said to be free in China, but foreign correspondents, protected by 
consular jurisdiction, are under no restrictions and have long enjoyed 
an exceptional position in this respect ; the result is that Chines 
desirous of attacking the Administration frequently avail themselves 
of the facilities offered by foreign journals, to the delight of foreigners 
who are not too friendly to China. 

Our Administration has devoted much attention to propaganda 
abroad, but they have done little to co-operate with the correspondents 
in China of influential foreign newspapers and news agencies. | lear 
that many of the foreign correspondents who went to Nanking soo 
lost hope and returned to Peking. The reasons for this are threefold: 
(i) Influential people were too busy to receive them and it wa 
difficult to obtain any concrete information. (2) The Foreign Offic 
people deputed to receive the correspondents were many oi them 
of very subordinate rank who really knew little of importance aui 
what they did know they were afraid to communicate ; what they 
did say the foreigners considered either of no value for their papers 
or not what they wanted ; for these reasons many correspondenis 
gave it up and left and have no desire to return. (3) (lines 
propaganda centres on the overthrow of imperialism and the abolition 
of the unequal treaties, but these are matters of public concer; 
press correspondents represent private interests and their busines 
is to get news. I myself take every opportunity of getting into 
touch with them and tell them frankly that I hope they will telegrapl 
my views as representing the national aspirations ; incidentally they 
will explain the popular will and remove many misunderstanding’. 
But Chinese, officials and non-offlicials alike, entirely ignore this pou 
and regard all foreign correspondents as the running dogs of imperialist 
or capitalism ; the Foreign Office, of all the Government Depar'melts, 
alone receives them and private people are averse to coming 1! 
contact with them. ‘Lhe result is that they all congregate in Peking 
and rely solely on Legation circles for their news. 

After further emphasising the loss sustained by China throug 
her studied neglect of the foreign Press, which he contrasts W!l 
Japan’s policy of cultivating, through her Legations and C onsulates 
cordial relations with influential papers abroad and extending th 
most courteous treatment to their representatives in Japa. 
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